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The Statutory Background of Apartheid 
A Chronological Survey of South African 


Legislation 


THE racial problem in the Union of South Africa is an old one and 
stems from the days when the Dutch farmers, advancing into the 
interior, were forced to wage constant warfare against Bantu tribes. 
From the inception of the Union in 1909 the Government pursued 
a more or less definite policy of racial segregation, but since the 
Nationalist Party came into power in 1948 this policy has been de- 
veloped into a deliberate implementation of ‘apartheid’, of ‘separate 
racial development’. The economic development of the country has 
brought about some measure of racial integration, but more often 
than not with disadvantage to the underprivileged, with overcrowd- 
ing in slum areas in the towns, the disruption of African family life, 
the desertion of the reserves by the menfolk in an effort to find better 
paid work, and so on. 

The Report in 1956 of the Tomlinson Commission,’ set up in 
1951 to investigate the socio-economic development of Native 
areas, recommended total ‘separate development’ and produced a 
blueprint for the policy. It urged the adoption of a comprehensive 
long-term plan for the rehabilitation of the Bantu areas and the 
diversification of their economy. These Bantu areas, comprising the 
‘scheduled’ areas laid down in the Native Land Act of 1913,? the 
land ‘released’ to Africans between 1913 and 1936, and the land 
acquired since 1936 by the Native Trust and Land Act of that year,® 
were estimated at the end of 1958 to be equivalent to only about 11-9 
per cent of the total area of the Union. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Bantu must be given security of land tenure based 
on private ownership in both rural and urban areas; a fully 


‘Only @ very limited number of copies of the main report, which ran to 
seventeen volumes, were issued in roneoed form. The veeneee prepared a 
summary, U.G. 61/1955. wacgione al Hobart Houghton: The Tomlinson 
A Summary of the Findings and Recommendations in the Tomlinson Commission 
Report. ohannesburg, S. African Institute of Race Relations, 1956, 4s. 6d. 
(S.A.). * See eden, p. 188. 3 See below, ibid. 
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diversified economy with the establishment of a true Bantu farm- 
ing class and with large-scale urban development within Bantu 
areas must be the aim. For the first ten-year period an expenditure 
of approximately {£104 million was suggested, and it was esti- 
mated that the Bantu areas when fully developed would then be 
able to carry 8-10 million people. In 1956 the Government de- 
cided that only African entrepreneurs would be allowed to set up 
manufacturing concerns within the reserves, but that white in- 
dustrialists would be actively encouraged to establish themselves 
on the borders of these areas. 

The Bantu Investment Corporation Act, No. 34 of 1959, provided 
that a corporate body known as the Bantu Investment Corporation 
of South Africa Ltd would be set up to promote and encourage 
the economic development of the Bantu areas. The share capital 
was to be £500,000, with the South Africa Native Trust as the sole 
shareholder. This is a small first-step in implementation of the 
Tomlinson Report. In any case even if all the Commission’s 
recommendations were to be implemented the plan would still 
leave slightly more Africans than Whites in the European areas 
and therefore the racial problem would remain. 


RACIAL CLASSIFICATION 


The population of the Union is divided into four main groups: 
Europeans, Asiatics, persons of mixed blood or Coloureds, and 
Natives or ‘pure-blooded individuals of the Bantu race’. None of 
these four classifications forms a uniform ethnic group. The Euro- 
peans have two different origins, those speaking Afrikaans, the 
descendants of the early Dutch settlers, and the more recent 
English-speaking immigrants. The Asiatics are mainly Indians, 
imported as labourers towards the end of the nineteenth century; 
acute labour shortages in the Transvaal mines at the turn of the 
century led to the importation of Chinese labourers, but most of 
these were repatriated in 1910. The Coloureds, mainly in the Cape 
Province, have assimilated a great deal of European culture; in 
1946, 89 per cent were found to have Afrikaans as their home 
language, while most of the rest spoke English, and according to the 
1936 census 92 per cent of them were Christian. Natives are divided 
into eight main groups, Xhosa and Zulu being predominant. Such 
an ethnic mixture produces great difficulties of classification for the 


purpose of racial segregation as followed by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 
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1950.—Population Registration Act, No. 30. Every South African to be 
registered as a White, Coloured, or Native, and every Coloured Person 
or Native classified according to the ethnic group to which he belongs. 


Amended by Act No. 71 of 1956 whereby appeal against classification 
must be made within thirty days and be supported by affidavits. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Before the Union each of the four provinces had its own electoral 
system; in the Transvaal and Orange Free State the franchise was 
restricted to Whites, and in Natal Acts of 1883 and 1896 disfran- 
chised all Natives and Asiatics. Only in the Cape of Good Hope 
were the qualifications for voters the same for all; and these fran- 
chise rights for non-Europeans in the Cape were safeguarded in the 
South Africa Act of 1909 by what came to be called ‘the entrenched 
clause’, whereby the Union Parliament, though possessing the 
right to prescribe by law the qualifications necessary for the 
franchise, was subject to the proviso that no such law could dis- 
qualify, by reason of his race or colour, any existing or future voter 
in the Cape of Good Hope, unless the Bill be passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses. It was, however, laid down in the Act that 
only Europeans could be elected to Parliament, and by law or con- 
vention non-Europeans are excluded from the office of Governor- 
General, from the Cabinet, and from all higher posts in the public 
service. In effect no non-European is ever put by the State in 
authority over a European. 

In the 1920s there were many attempts among the Europeans to 
remove the Cape Natives from the common roll of electors; and the 
grant of the franchise in 1930 to European women and in 1931 to all 
Europeans without qualification reduced considerably the pro- 
portionate influence of the Native vote. 
1936.—Representation of Natives Act, No. 12, passed by the Hertzog- 
Smuts Coalition Government. All Natives of the Union were given the 
right to elect through native electoral colleges four Senators, one for the 
Transkeian Territories (the largest single area occupied only by Bantus), 
one for the rest of the Cape Province, one for Natal, and one for Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State combined. The Natives of the Cape were 
removed from the common electoral roll and, on a separate native roll, 
were given the right to elect three Representatives to the House of As- 
sembly. All these Senators and Representatives were to be ‘of European 
descent’. The Act also created a Natives’ Representative Council with 
consultative and advisory functions, the majority of its twenty-two mem- 
bers being non-Europeans. (This Council adjourned sine die in August 
1946 as a protest against what it termed the Government's failure to meet 
Native needs.) 
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1946.—Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, No. 24. 
Provision was made for Indian representation on a communal basis, 
male Indians over twenty-one and with certain minor property qualifica- 
tions (mainly in Natal and the Transvaal) being represented. by two 
Senators and three members of the House of Assembly (all European) 
and two Indian members in the Natal Provincial Council. (This Act was 
boycotted by the Indian community, who insisted on being admitted to 
the common roll, and was repealed in 1948.) 

1951.—Separate Representation of Voters Act, No. 46, passed by the 
Malan Government. This Act aimed to place the Cape Coloureds on a 
separate roll and allow them to vote for four special European Repre- 
sentatives to the House of Assembly and two to the Cape Provincial 
Council, not necessarily Europeans. A Board of Coloured Affairs was 
established with three nominated non-European members from Natal, 
the Orange Free State, ard Transvaal, and eight elected non-European 
members, two from each of the four Cape Electoral Divisions established 
for the election of the Representatives in the House of Assembly. This 
Board was, to have an advisory function on matters affecting the non- 
European population. 

The Act was passed in the Union Parliament by a simple ma- 
jority in each House and was immediately challenged in the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court as not having been passed in 
accordance with the provisions of the ‘entrenched clause’ of the 
South Africa Act, namely by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 
The Supreme Court held the Act invalid, despite the Government’s 
claim that the High Court of Parliament had power to override the 
decisions of the Appellate Division; in the general election of 1953 
the previous electoral rules obtained in Cape Province. A South 
Africa Act Amendment Bill was submitted by the Malan Govern- 
ment to the new Parliament, both Houses sitting in joint session, but 
failed to secure a two-thirds majority. 

The Appellate Division Quorum Act, passed in 1955, increased the 
quorum of judges from four to eleven when the validity of an Act of 
Parliament was in question. New judges were appointed. In the 
same year, the Senate Act increased the number of Senators from 
forty-eight to eighty-nine with the aim of ensuring the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

The South Africa Act Amendment Act, No. 9 of 1956, enforced the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act of 1951, removed the ‘en- 
trenched clause’, and declared that no court of law should be com- 
petent to inquire into or pronounce upon the validity of any Act of 
Parliament, except Acts dealing with the two official languages or 
those amending the Constitution. The Opposition’s application for 
orders declaring invalid the Senate Act and the South Africa Act 
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Amendment Act was dismissed by the Supreme Court and by a 
10 to 1 judgement in the Appeal Court. 

The Separate Representation of Voters Amendment Act, No. 30 of 
1956, amended the 1951 Act to stipulate that all Representatives 
elected by the Coloured voters of the Cape must be White and 
created a Council for Coloured Affairs with a majority of nominated 
members. 


1950.—Suppression of Communism Act, No. 44, amended 1951. It 
embodied a very broad definition of Communism, and although it 
applied to Whites and non-Whites it has discriminated most against the 
European members of Parliament who represent Native interests, and 
against non-European leaders who can be charged with ‘bringing about 
political, industrial, social or economic change by the promotion of 
disturbance or disorder ete.’ 

1951.—Bantu Authorities Act, No. 68. Abolished the Natives’ Repre- 
sentative Council established by the 1936 Act and empowered the 
Governor-General to convene a conference of Native chiefs, who are 
themselves Government servants, to ascertain the feelings of the Native 
population. It reorganized local authorities in the Native areas by es- 
tablishing tribal, regional, and territorial councils with advisory func- 
tions and authority to make representations to the Minister of Native 
Affairs. 

1953.—Public Safety Act, No. 3, and Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
No. 8, militated particularly against campaigns of resistance to dis- 
criminatory laws and followed on the 1952 campaign of ‘defiance of 
unjust laws’. 

—Government Notice No. 2017 prohibited meetings of more than ten 
Africans without permission of the Minister of Native Affairs. 
1958.—Proclamation No. 67 banned the African National Congress or 
any other organization ‘detrimental to the peace, order, and good 
government’ of Africans on any Trust land or in any scheduled or re- 
leased area. 

1959.—Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act, No. 46. Aimed ‘to 
preserve separate white and African Communities’. The Secretary for 
Bantu Administratiofi and Development wrote in an article in March 
1959: ‘the maintenance of white political supremacy over the country asa 
whole is a sine qua non for racial peace and economic prosperity in South 
Africa’. 

The Act abolished the Parliamentary representation of Africans by 
repealing the Representation of Natives Act of 1936, though the Native 
representatives are to retain their seats until the expiry of their term in 
June 1960. 

Eight national Bantu units are recognized and five Commissioners- 
General are to be appointed by the Governor-General to represent the 
Government in the areas of these national units and to guide the Bantu 


Optima, quarterly, published by the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa Ltd, Johannesburg. 
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authorities. A system of tribal and, in the Transkei, district authorities 
under local chiefs, regional authorities, and eight territorial authorities is 
to be established by the Governor-General;' all enactments of these 
authorities are to be subject to the approval of the Governor-General and 
the Minister of Bantu Affairs. The territorial authorities may, in con- 
sultation with the Minister, nominate African representatives to act as 
‘ambassadors’ in urban areas. 

1959.—Native Affairs Act, No. 55 consolidated laws providing for the 
establishment of the Native Affairs Commission and of local councils, 
which were retained by the Africans in many districts in preference to the 
Bantu authorities. 

1960, April.—Unlawful Organizations Act. 8 April, Proclamation 
issued banning the African National Congress and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress for one year. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT AND RIGHTS OF SETTLEMENT 
Before the Union was established all four Provinces had extensive 
legislative provisions, mainly to control vagrancy and to prevent an 
uncontrolled flow of casual labour, particularly into urban areas. 
These laws, in so far as they concern the Natives, come under the 
general heading of ‘Pass Laws’ and cover a large number of docu- 
ments such as service contracts for workers in mines and factories, 
as laid down by the Native Labour Regulation Act, No. 15 of 1911, 
and tax receipts under the Natives Taxation and Development Act, 
No. 41 of 1925. The Native Laws Commission of 1946-8 defined 
a ‘Pass’ from the point of view of a Native as a document which is 
carried only by people of a particular race, which is connected with 
restriction of freedom of movement, and which must be carried at 
all times as it must be produced on demand for the police or other 
officials. The Pass Laws are extremely complicated and it was 
stated by a Native Representative in Parliament during the debate 
on the Natives (Abolition of Passes) Act in 1952 that one person 
out of ten went to prison for some period every year, in most cases 
for Pass Law offences. 
1927.—Native Administration Act, No. 38, empowered the Governor- 
General to create and define by Proclamation pass areas within which 
Natives would be required to carry passes and to prescribe regulations 
for the control and prohibition of Natives’ movements in such areas. 
1932.— Native Service Contract Act, No. 24, prevented the employment 
of a Native not in possession of certain identification documents. 
1945.—Natives (Urban Areas) Consolidated Act, combining legislation 
dating back to 1923. Amending Acts were passed i in 1946, 1947, 1952, 
* By 30 September 1959 one territorial authori iy twenty-three regional 


authorities, twenty-six district authorities (in aoe oer and 349 tribal 
authorities had been set up and sixteen local councils 
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1953, 1955, 1956, and 1957. These Acts give wide powers to magistrates, . 
Native Commissioners, and local authorities to regulate and prohibit the 
movement, residence, and employment of Natives in or near urban areas. 
A Native entering a proclaimed area is forced to obtain permission to 
be there, and this can be refused if there is a surplus of Native labour in 
the area, or if he fails to show that he has complied with the pass regula- 
tions, or if his documents show that he is domiciled on land outside a 
location and has not been released by his previous employer. Any native 
who is questioned in respect of these regulations is presumed to have 
contravened them until the contrary is proved. 

1951.—Prevention of Illegal Squatting Act, aimed to prevent insanitary 
overcrowding. 

1952.— Native Laws Amendment Act, No. 54, empowered local authorities 
to arrest without warrant Natives in urban areas suspected of being ‘idle, 
dissolute or disorderly’ and to send them to farms or to work colonies, set 
up under the Work Colonies Act 1949, for periods of up to two years. Also 
empowered the Governor-General, whenever he deems it expedient in 
the general public interest, to order a tribe or an African to remove from 
any part of the Union and not to return without the written permission 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs. Inter alia, the Act amended Section 
10 of the 1945 Natives (Urban Areas) Consclidation Act so that no 
Native may remain for more than seventy-two hours in an urban or 
proclaimed area without special permission, except in the case of the 
wife, unmarried daughter, or minor son of an African exempted from 
the provision. Exemption is granted to any African born and con- 
tinuously resident in the area, or who has worked continuously in such 
area for one employer for not less than ten years, or has lawfully resided 
in such area for not less than fifteen years, has committed no criminal 
offence, and is not employed outside the area. No native seeking em- 
ployment in an urban area can be given permission to work there unless 
he has been permitted to do so by the labour bureau in his home 
magistracy, and the labour bureaux in both town and rural areas have 
wide powers to refuse permission to enter urban areas and, by removing 
alternative opportunities, to draft Natives into farm labour. 
1952.—Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of Documents) 
Act, No. 67, abolished a number of passes and replaced them by ‘refer- 
ence books’. These reference books do not replace the numerous docu- 
ments required for seeking employment in urban areas and for curfew 
regulations and they must also be produced on demand. The Native 
Laws Further Amendment Act, No. 79 of 1957, required all Africans, 
male and female, over sixteen years of age in pane’ areas to carry 
these reference books and prohibited their employment without these 
books. The practice has grown up of offering offenders against this law 
employment in non-prescribed areas, particularly on farms, as an al- 
ternative to prosecution. 

1955.—Natives (Urban Areas) Amendment Act, No. 16, aimed at 
eliminating ‘locations in the sky’ by prohibiting the residence of more 
than five Africans in any building in a proclaimed area, such Natives 
being forced to live in locations or Native hostels. This tightened the 
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restrictions on African domestic servants working for private house- 
holders, who are forced to live on the residential premises where they 
are employed in order to secure exemption. The Act also provided that 
no African wornen servants could in future have their children living 
with them unless permission was granted by the local authority. 
1956.—Amendment empowered local authorities to remove any African 
legally resident and employed in an urban area, if they considered his 
presence detrimental to the maintenance of peace and order. 
1957.—Amendment prohibited any Natives, except those employed as 
domestic servants or owning property valued at {75 or over, from 
living in an urban area elsewhere than in a Native location, village, or 
hostel. The same Act empowered the Native Commissioner or any 
istrate to remove Africans from urban areas at three days’ notice, 
without a court order, thus ‘doing away with the need to resort tocostly 
civil process’. 
1956.—Natives (Prohibition of Interdicts) Act, No. 64, suspended the 
right of Africans to apply to the Supreme Court for an interim interdict 
against a summary removal, ejectment, or arrest. 
1957.—Native Laws Amendment Act, No. 36, prohibited, unless with the 
approval of the Minister, the attendance of Natives at churches within an 
urban area outside a Native residential area, if their presence ‘causes a 
nuisance to residents in the vicinity’. In the original Bill the presence of ‘a 
Native’ prohibited the activities of the church in a White area, but this 
‘church clause’ evoked such opposition that it was redrafted. Schools, 
hospitals, and clubs established after 1938 and social functions in urban 
areas outside Native residential areas are similarly prohibited from ad- 
mitting Natives. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Before the Union there were many restrictions on the ownership 
of land and immovable property by non-Whites, particularly in the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal. 


1913.—Native Land Act, No. 27, prohibited Natives from purchasing, 
leasing, or acquiring land outside ‘scheduled native areas’. 
1936.—Native Trust and Land Act, No. 18, set up the South African 
Native Trust, responsible inter alia for the management of land within 
the scheduled Native areas. About one-third of the Native population 
live in these areas, covering 10 per cent of the area of the Union. The Trust 
was authorized to purchase land up to 13 per cent of the tetal Union area. 
be ae (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act, No. 25, prohibited 
atives from acquiring land within an urban area from any person other 
than a Native, except with the approval of the Governor-General. 
1946.—Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, No. 28, 
restricted the property rights of Indians in Natal. 
1950.—Group Areas Act, No, 41, amended and finally issued as Group 
Areas Consolidated Act, No. 77 of 1957, aimed to segregate different 
racial groups into different areas and, on grounds of race alone, to 
restrict their ownership of property and rights of residence and of carry- 
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ing on business. Powers were given to the Governor-General, the 
Minister of the Interior, and by delegation to the Chairman of the Group 
Areas Board to proclaim such group areas, though it was laid down that 
after 1965 resolutions of both Houses of Parliangent would be required to 
proclaim new areas. One aim of the Act is to efface ‘black spots’ in areas 
mainly inhabited by Europeans and ‘white spots’ in predominantly non- 
European areas. 

1954.—Native Trust and Land Amendment Act, No. 18, aimed to evict 
Natives from farms outside the reserves, where they were unregistered 
squatters, and make their labour available to European farmers. 

—Native Resettlement Act, No. 19, to implement the Group Areas Act in 
Johannesburg through a Native Resettlement Board, empowered to 
remove, at a month’s notice, Natives in the suburbs of Sophiatown, 
Martindale, Newclare, and Pageview and other areas to property or land 
for building elsewhere but not necessarily with corresponding freehold 
rights. 

1957.—-Group Areas Amendment Act, No. 57, prohibited not only occu- 
pation but also presence of Africans in premises, such as places of 
entertainment, in areas proclaimed white. 

—Proclamation No. 236 empowered the Minister of Native Affairs to 
cancel the right of occupation of any African of land owned by the 
African Trust and to order him and his family to remove. Proclamation 
No. 259 prohibited Africans not already lawfully resident from taking up 
residence on Trust or tribally owned land or other land in the scheduled 
areas without the written permission of the Native Commissioner. 
(Influx control was thus extended to African rural areas as well as towns 
and European farms.) 


LABOUR 


Native labour is affected by the ‘pass laws’, the Native Labour 
Regulation Act, and the Natives (Urban Areas) and Group Areas 
Acts, as well as by the following legislation. 


1911.—Mines and Works Act, No. 12, prohibited the employment of 
Natives as skilled workers in the mines. 

1937.—/ndustrial Conciliation Act, No. 36, explicitly excluded all pass- 
bearing Natives from the machinery of industrial conciliation. 
1951.—Native Building Workers Act, No. 27, prohibited employment in 
urban areas of Natives as skilled workers, Amended in 1959 to extend 
the definition of an urban area. 

1953.—Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) Act, No. 48, redefined the 
term ‘employee’ to exclude all Africans, for whom strikes were pro- 
hibited. African trade unions were denied official recognition and new 
negotiating machinery was devised with a Central Native Labour 
Council (all-White). 

1956.—Industrial Conciliation Act, No. 28, empowered the Minister to 
reserve certain classes of work for certain racial groups. Separate trade 
unions were set up for White and Coloured workers and no further 
‘mixed’ unions were to be registered. Amended by Act No. 41 of 1959, 
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prohibiting Africans from representing employees on industrial councils 
or in industrial disputes. 

1957.—Nursing Act, No. 69, introduced racial discrimination into the 
training and employment of nurses. 


Wages.—Ever since the passing of the Wage Act of 1925 the 
principle prevailed that there should be no discrimination on the 
ground of race or colour in the fixing of wages. 


1957.—Wage Act, No. 5, a supplementary measure to the Industrial 
Conciliation Act of 1956, applied to all trades and professions except farm 
workers, domestic servants, and State employees, three of the main 
fields of African employment. 


EDUCATION 


Under the South Africa Act of 1909 education and public health 
were made Provincial matters. Before the Union, education for 
non-Whites was largely in mission schools; there was always strict 
segregation in the Transvaal and Orange Free State and this policy 
has spread throughout the Union. Primary education, compulsory 
for Whites only, has always been inadequate for non-Europeans, 
with a severe shortage of buildings, teachers, and equipment, and 
these disadvantages are even greater in secondary education, 
especially as Native families usually cannot afford to send their 
children to secondary schools which are often far from home, even 
though the education is free. 


1953.—Bantu Education Act, No. 47, and Amendment Acts No. 36 of 
1956 and No, 33 of 1959 introduced an important change in educational 
policy. They transferred Bantu education (excluding higher and special 
education but including teacher training) from the Provincial authorities 
to the Union Department of Native Affairs, and required the registration 
of all Bantu schools—community schools established by the Bantu 
authorities, Native councils, tribes, or communities, the Government 
Bantu Schools, and the State-aided Bantu schools, including mission 
schools. No Bantu school may be maintained unregistered, and all 
Bantu schools now come under the direct control of the Department of 
Native Affairs, the Minister having the power to withdraw, suspend, or 
reduce financial help at his discretion. The registration of schools may 
be refused at the absolute discretion of the Minister. 

In moving the Bill the Minister stated : ‘Education must train and teach 
people in accordance with their opportunities in life, according to the 
sphere in which they live. . . Native education should be controlled in 
such a way that it should be in accord with the policy of the State. .. Good 
racial relations cannot exist when the education is given under the control 
of — who create wrong expectations on the part of the Native him- 
self.”* 


2 Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, 1953, pp. 3575 ff. 
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THE STATUTORY BACKGROUND OF APARTHEID Ig! 


1959.—Extension of University Education Act, No. 45, provided for the 
establishment under the Department of Native Affairs of university 
colleges for non-Whites, and prohibited the attendance of non-Whites at 
the hitherto ‘open’ universities, unless with the Minister’s written con- 
sent. 

—University College of Fort Hare Transfer Act, No, 64, transferred 
the College to the control of the Minister of Bantu Education and pro- 
hibited the admission of White, Coloured, or Asian students. The ad- 
mission of Africans may be limited to one or more ethnic groups. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


It is a criminal offence for a Native not only to fail to possess a 
‘pass’ or refuse to show it on demand but also to fail to carry it on 
his person. Similarly, a breach of the Native Labour Regulation Act 
is a criminal offence, and the breach of a civil contract by an African 
is punishable by a fine of £10 or two months’ imprisonment. 


1953- —Criminal Law Amendment Act imposing penalties of up to £300 
or three years’ imprisonment for committing an offence “by way of pro- 
test against any law or in support of any campaign for the repeal or 
modification of a law’. 

1955.—Criminal Procedure Act, No. 56, provided inter alia that the 
Minister of Justice may override a request for a jury where any of the 
accused are of a different racial group from the victim. It also extensively 
widened the authorization of the issue of search warrants; the ability to 
proceed in certain cases without warrant if ‘the internal security of the 
Union or the maintenance of law and order’ are likely to be endangered; 
and the power to kill in the pursuance of police duties. 

1956.—Native Administration Amendment Act, No. 42, proclaimed the 
Governor-General Supreme Chief of ‘all Natives in any part of the 
Union’ and therefore able to rule them by Proclamation. 

—Riotous Assemblies Act, No. 17, authorized banishment from any area of 
any person promoting feelings of hostility between the Europeans and 
other races. (Covers any agitation for reform.) 

1958.—Government Notice, No. 804, gave wide authority to the police and 
authorized European employees of local authorities to search without 
warrant, at all reasonable hours of the day and night, any premises in an 
urban area suspected of illegally harbouring an African or in which 
Kaffir beer is presumed to be manufactured. 


SOCIAL RIGHTS 
1949.—Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act, No. 55. (Before the Union, 
mixed marriages were prohibited only in the Transvaal.) 


1950.—Immorality (Amendment) Act, No, 21, prohibited carnal inter- 
course between Europeans and atives. 


Liquor Act, No. 30 of 1928, as amended by Act No, 14 of 1951, prohibited 
the supply of alcoholic drink to Natives. 


This does not cover Kaffir beer, the distribution of which local 
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authorities control by regulating home manufacture, by licensing 
its sale, or by municipal monopoly. The prohibition of home 
manufacture has led to an illicit traffic in large towns, such as 
Johannesburg, carried on by ‘shebeen queens’, and the searching 
of premises in the locations by the police for stocks of illicitly 
manufactured alcoholic beverages is one of the greatest Native 
grievances. The mass arrests resulting from this practice and from 
the ‘pass laws’ have given rise to more racial antagonism than 
many of the more fundamental apartheid measures which the 
majority of Natives are too ignorant to understand. 


USE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


Up to 1948 differences of treatment in public services were largely 
regulated by bye-laws and customary practice. 


1949.—Railways and Harbours Regulations, Control, and Management 
Amendment Act, No. 49, enabled the administration to reserve railway 
premises and trains, or portions thereof, for the exclusive use of par- 
ticular races, provided that equal facilities were available for all races. 
1952.—Native Services Levy Act provided for a levy of up to 6d. a week 
from every African employee for a fund subsidi African transport 
services, (Important as African townships are ually being moved 
away from industrial and business centres.) 

1953.-—Reservation of Separate Amenities Act, No. 49. Public premises, 
amenities, or vehicles, or portions thereof, may be reserved for the ex- 
clusive use of particular races, and it is laid down that these separate 
amenities need not be ‘substantially similar to or of the same character, 
standard, extent, or quality’ as ‘those set aside for the other race’. (This 
crystallized the traditional policy of social separation.) 

195 5.—Motor Carrier Transport Amendment Act, No. 44, and Act No. 42 
of 1959 imposed apartheid in trolley buses, tramways, and taxi services. 
1960.—Factory Amendment Act requiring separate amenities in factories 
not only for Whites and non-Europeans, as provided in the Factory Acts, 
but for all four racial groups 

—Separate Amenities Amendment Act enforcing segregation in the sea up 
to three-mile limit. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


1941.—Workmen’s Compensation Act, No, 30, as amended by Act No. 27 
of 1945 and Act No. 36 of 1949. Schedule of benefits varies according to 
race, and payment for Natives is much below that for Europeans. As 
compensation for total permanent disablement, pensions are paid to 
Europeans and lump sums to Natives. The 1941 Act did not include 
workers in agriculture or mining or domestic servants {all mainly Native 
forms of employment), but the Amending Act of 1945 rectified this. 
1944.—Old Age Pensions, originally available only for Europeans and 
Coloured, extended to Indians and Natives though at lower rates. 
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1946.—Unemployment Insurance Act, No, 53, a8 amended in 1949» €X- 
cludes from benefit Natives earning £182 or less a year and ‘seasonal 
workers’ in employment specified by the Minister. 


TAXATION 


Before the Union, Natives in the four Provinces were subject to 
certain special taxes. Under Law No. 22 of 1895 of the Transvaal, 
Natives crossing the frontier were required to pay a tax of one 
shilling, and another law of the same year established a poll tax 
of {2 per year on every male adult Native and an annual tax of 
ten shillings on every straw hut or house lived in by a Native. 


1925.—Native Taxation and Development Act, No. 41, as amended in 
1939, obliged all adult male Natives in the Union to pay a general tax 
of {1 a year and a local tax of ten shillings on every hut occupied by a 
Native in a location. 

1958.—Natives Taxation and Development Act, No. 38, increased the 
general tax from {1 to thirty-five shillings and increasing amounts for 
men earning over {180 per annum, Women were for the first time made 
liable to the general tax. 


IMMIGRATION 


Before the Union, the four Provinces had extensive legislation 
concerning immigration and entry of non-Europeans. The most 
important laws were that of 1892, to ‘Provide against the Influx of 
Asiatics into the Orange Free State’, under which no Asiatic might 
settle there for more than two months without the State President’s 
permission—granted only if the would-be settler undertook not to 
carry on trade or agriculture—and the Transvaal Act (No. 36 of 
1908), also legislating against an Asiatic influx. 
1913.—Jmmigrants Regulation Act, No. 22, expressly maintained the 
above-mentioned legislation, and restricted not only immigration but 


also movement between Provinces on the part of Asiatics, especially 
Indians. 

1937.—Aliens Act, No. 1, stipulated that permits for permanent residence 
in the Union might be given only on the recommendation of the Immi- 
grants Selection Board, which was to refuse permission unless the 
applicant were ‘likely to become regularly assimilated with the European 
inhabitants of the Union. . . within a reasonable period after his entry into 
the Union’. 

1953.——The Immigrants Regulation Act (1913) was amended to prohibit 
the entry of wives of Indians domiciled in the Union if the marriage were 
contracted outside the Union, or of children of Indians bora outside the 


Union. 


The foreign Native from Rhodesia or Portuguese East Africa, 
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and from the Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland, even if he has a valid immigration permit, is subject 
to ‘pass law’ restrictions. 

MarGaAreET CORNELL 


Fresh Light on the Soviet Population 
Results of the 1959 Census 


Tue publication on 4 February 1960 of a fresh instalment of the re- 
sults of the Soviet census of population, which was held in January 
1959, clears up a number of important and, up to now, puzzling 
questions. The first instalment of these results, which appeared in 
May of last year, provided information mainly about the distribu- 
tion of population by towns and regions. To this is now added in- 
formation about numbers of males and females, about death-rates 
in particular age groups, about the numerical strength and dis- 
tribution of nationalities, and about educational qualifications. 

The first census of the Soviet era was held in 1926, when the dis- 
turbances of the war and the civil war were past and those to be 
awakened by collectivization were yet to come. It recorded a popula- 
tion of 147 million. The next was held in 1937, but the results were 
suppressed, presumably because they had not come up to expecta- 
tions. The fact that this was done may cast some doubt on the 
validity of the results of the census held two years later, in 1939, 
which recorded a population of 170-6 million within the then 
boundaries of the U.S.S.R. For want of any alternative this figure 
must, however, be accepted as a basis for comparison with later 
totals. 

If there were any important inaccuracies in these results they 
have been obscured for ever by the titanic events of the following 
decade. In September 1939 the U.S.S.R. absorbed the eastern part 
of Poland, in 1940 the three Baltic republics, certain parts of Fin- 
land, and Bessarabia. In June 1941, when Germany attacked, began 
the terrible ordeal which killed millions of Soviet citizens and up- 
rooted millions of others. By the end of the war, the Soviet Union 
had not only recovered its maximum pre-war extent but had been 
extended further into East Prussia and pre-war Czechoslovakia. 
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The opportunity of holding a fresh census ten years after that of 
1939 was allowed to pass. It was clearly not to be expected that, ata 
time when most other information was blacked out, information 
would be provided about the most vital of the nation’s resources. 
Whether any census would have been held so long as Stalin re- 
mained alive appears doubtful. The decision to hold a fresh census 
in 1959 was another illustration of the new Government’s desire, 
already manifest in other fields, to equip itself with comprehensive 
information. The date was separated from that of the previous cen- 
sus by a multiple of ten years. It also fitted in conveniently with the 
decision to supersede the Sixth Five-Year Plan (which was to run 
from 1956 to 1960) by a Seven-Year Plan lasting from 1959 to 1965, 
as information gathered in the census could be used in drawing up 
the new plan. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet authorities must have had quite a close 
idea of the size of the population, although perhaps not of its de- 
tailed composition and attainments. This is shown by the fact that 
they published in 1956 a statistical handbook! which, for the first 
time since before the war, contained an estimate of the size of the 
population. When the first results of the census of 1959 were pub- 
lished, it was found that this estimate of 200-2 million (applying 
to April 1956) must have been within 1 per cent of the true figure. 
It was, however, considerably smaller than the estimates of most 
Western observers, and it became apparent that the total had been 
kept secret perhaps precisely for that reason. As for the census, it 
recorded a population, as at January 1959, of 208,826,000, which 
represents an increase of about 9} per cent above the 1939 total 
within the same boundaries. 

In earlier statements put out since the war, only the size of the 
increases above unknown base levels had been made known, e.g. 
according to Khrushchev the Soviet population increased by 16-3 
million during the five years prior to 1956, while according to other 
newspaper sources the average yearly increase over the period 
1948-58 was over 3 million. Apparently, therefore, if these esti- 
mates were as accurate as the census itself presumably was, the 
population in 1948 must have been less than 175 million. According 
to the statistical handbooks, the population in 1940 within the same 
boundaries was 191-7 million, but this, too, represented only an 


Central Statistical Administration, Narodnoe Khoxyaistuo SSSR: Stati- 
chesky Sbornik (‘The National Economy of the U.S.S.R.: A Statistical Hand- 
book’), Moscow, 1956. See ‘A Soviet “Statistical Event’’’, in The World 
Today, November 1956. 
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estimate, as no census of the populations contained in the annexed 
areas had been taken. There is therefore room for error at both 
ends, but prima facie the population was diminished by 17 million 
or more between 1940 and 1948. On the assumption (which, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by any official statement) that the population 
increased between 1945 and 1948, there must have been a larger 
decline between 1940 and 1945. As, but for the war, the population 
ought to have grown during the period, the total deficiency of 
population was considerably greater than the difference between 
the 1940 and 1945 totals. Provided, of course, that these figures are 
accurate, the conclusion is inescapable that Soviet war losses were 
fantastically large. 

From 1957 onwards, birth-rates and death-rates (going back to 
1950) also began to be published. When, in 1957, it was announced 
that the death-rate in the previous year had been 7-7 per 1,000 of 
the population, it became clear that not only the death-rate but, to a 
lesser degree, the birth-rate must have declined considerably as 
compared with before the war. Moreover, the relationship between 
these rates fitted in with the proclaimed annual increases of the 
order of 3—34 million persons. 

The reported decline in the death-rate was abrupt. In 1926 it 
had been 20-3 per 1,000, in 1940 it was 18-3, and in 1954 only 8-9. 
In the Tatar Autonomous Republic it went down from 26-4 per 
1,000 in 1940 to 10-2 in 1950: a bigger reduction than England and 
Wales has achieved during the past hundred years. As no statistics 
of incidence of illness, such as would lend verisimilitude to these 
proclaimed reductions, were published, some foreign observers 
were sceptical. Medical and health standards had admittedly risen 
as compared with before the war, notably because antibiotics had 
been introduced. But this did not explain how the U.S.S.R. could 
do better than Western Europe, which had benefited similarly, and 
anyone who was acquainted with Holland or Denmark as well as 
with the U.S.S.R. drew the line at believing that the U.S.S.R. had 
achieved, within comparable sections of the population, mortality 
rates which were as low as theirs. 

It was suggested that there might be a simple explanation of this 
paradox, namely, that the age-structure or sex-structure, or both, of 
the Soviet population was particularly conducive towards a low 
mortality rate per 1,000 of the population. According to this theory, 
the fact that information about the death-rates of particular age 
groups was concealed (other than the infant mortality rate, which 
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revealed a striking improvement) indicated that the missing 
quantities presented a much less favourable picture. 

Until recently this argument could not be substantiated statisti- 
cally, but the figures of death-rates of particular age groups which 
have now been published do confirm its general correctness. Where- 
as the death-rate claimed for 1958—7-2 per 1,000—is about 40 
per cent below the U.K. figure, in most age groups the Soviet death- 
rate is substantially higher than the comparable U.K. figure. For 
example, up to four years old the Soviet rate is 11-8 per 1,000, the 
U.K. rate 5-1 for females and 6-5 for males; for the twenty to 
twenty-four age group the Soviet rate is 1-8, the U.K. rate about 
o-8. At the same time, the figures show that death-rates in the 
U.S.S.R. have declined very considerably since 1938-9, particu- 
larly among the youngest age groupings where the reduction is 
about sixfold. 

A year ago it was disclosed that the population consisted of 94 
million males and as many as 114-8 million females; up to the age of 
thirty-two, however, the numbers of men and women were equal. 
The latest figures confirm—as already seemed likely—that above 
the age of thirty-two there are about five women to every three men: 
an extraordinarily high ratio. (A similar preponderance of women 
is found in Britain only among people aged seventy or more.) Over 
the age of fifty-five the Soviet ratio is nearly two women to every 
man. Since in the U.S.S.R., as elsewhere, women tend to live longer 
than men, the preponderance of women also helps to keep down the 
death-rate. 

This disproportion between the sexes results in a marriage market 
which above the age of thirty-two is heavily weighted in favour of 
men. Among men aged thirty-five to fifty-four, only four in every 
hundred are unmarried (in the U.S.A. the number is sixteen). 
Above the age of sixteen, 695 men in every 1,000 are married, 
whereas for women the proportion is only 522 in every 1,000. This 
monstrous surplus of women has succeeded in increasing the pro- 
portion of married men, as compared with 1939, by five in every 
1,000. The divorce rate is low: one in fifteen marriages ends in the 
divorce court, as compared with one in thirteen in England and one 
in four in the U.S.A. Perhaps one explanation is that there are fewer 
unattached men to be cited as co-respondents, another that, with 
such a shortage of alternatives, fewer women would risk accusing 
their husbands of infidelity. 

At first sight it appears that this unbalance of males and females 
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may help to explain a rather moderate decline in the birth-rate, 
from 31-7 per 1,000 in 1940 (it had been 44-0 in 1926) to a post- 
1950 average of about 26-0. However, not only are there more mar- 
ried couples now than twenty years ago (43} million as against 38-3 
million), but there are even slightly more married couples per 1,000 
of the population (207 as against 201). Moreover, the majority 
should be young couples, for the marriage rate (which is also 
measured per 1,000 of the population) is unusually high. According 
to the census it is now more than 12, whereas in the U.S.A. it is 
' $3 and in Britain 7-6. 

If now more marriages are being contracted, and more have re- 
mained in existence, the explanation of the lower birth-rate must 
be that families are smaller. Certain results of sample surveys of the 
composition of workers’ and collective farmers’ families, which 
were published in 1956, already pointed to the same conclusion. 
These showed that whereas in 1940 a worker’s family as covered by 
the survey contained on average 46-5 per cent of workers and pen- 
sioners and 53-5 per cent of non-workers and students receiving 
stipends, in 1956 the corresponding proportions were 52-8 and 
47°2 per cent. A much greater change occurred among collective 
farmers’ families covered by the survey: in 1940 these contained 
on average 54°8 per cent of persons aged over fifteen and 45-2 per 
cent aged under fifteen, while in 1956 the corresponding propor- 
tions were 67-3 and 32-7 per cent. Presumably these families were 
chosen because, among other things, their family status was typical. 

How large is the average Soviet family? The census says nothing 
directly about this; indeed the word ‘family’ does not appear in the 
published results. Information about the family structure of the 
population will perhaps be included among the items of informa- 
tion which are to be published later. In the meantime, a few clues 
can be gathered. 

The simplest clue is to be found in the ratio of the birth-rate to 
the marriage rate when both are calculated per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. This, of course, does not give one the ‘average family’, nor 
even the average size of families being produced by couples mar- 
ried during a particular year. However, it would give the ‘average 
family’ if it were compiled over a sufficiently long period. In prac- 
tice, the ratio can be calculated for the U.S.S.R. only for individual 
years (from 1956 onwards). These proportions are meaningful only 
if some assumption can be made about trends in family sizes. We 
have already deduced that as compared with before the war the 
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average size of family has decreased. If this is so, then the average 
family is likely to exceed the ratio of the birth-rate to the marriage 
rate which, in 1957, was 2:06. (The corresponding ratio for the 
United Kingdom in the same year was 2-12.) 

Other, casual, press references suggest that the average Soviet 
family may now contain little more than two children. For example, 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan ‘approximately 18 million persons 
or about 4} million families’ were scheduled to move into new living 
quarters in towns and workers’ settlements. The average family 
being catered for would apparently consist of about four persons, 
of whom two might be children (though, in fact, a Russian grand- 
mother very often stays with the family). Presumably they would be 
average town workers’ families as these 18 million people would 
comprise nearly one-tenth of the entire population. As for country 
families, as already noted, these included a much smaller proportion 
of young people in 1956 than in 1940, but probably they tend to be 
larger than town families, as is the case all over the world. On the 
other hand, there are now—as compared with before the war— 
fewer rural families relative to urban families. 

The Soviet people are not so sophisticated as the British, and a 
much larger proportion of them still live in rural areas, so that it 
appears rather remarkable if Soviet families are, if anything, slightly 
smaller than British ones. This is not what one would expect from 
the fact that the Soviet population is increasing three and a half 
times as fast as our own (in 1957 the natural increase of the Soviet 
population was at a rate of 1? per cent, that of the population of 
the United Kingdom only 3} per cent). Yet there is no deception. 
This high rate of growth is mainly due, so far as the birth-rate is 
concerned, to the high marriage rate, and so far as the death-rate . 
is concerned, to the high proportion of the population which be- 
longs to the younger age groups. 

On reflection, it is scarcely surprising that Soviet families should 
not be large. One feature of Soviet life which every visitor notices is 
the high proportion of women who go out to work and who are, 
consequently, debarred from looking after children during the day. 
Another is the housing problem created by the migration into the 
towns of country families who, on taking up urban life, will prob- 
ably prefer to have smaller families and will more easily find the 
means to practise family planning. A third is the extent of internal 
migration, which may separate men and women and in any case 
must make it particularly inconvenient to bring up a large family. 
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The extent of internal migration into different regions, and the 
numbers of the various nationalities, are described in considerable 
detail in the census report. 

As compared with 1939, the most notable feature of internal 
migration is the growth of towns. A total of 321 are listed, of which 
all except eight have increased in size since 1939. These eight, all of 
which belong to Europe, are: Leningrad, Vitebsk, Smolensk, 
Konstantinovka, Kremenchug, Berdichev, Kerch, and Novoros- 
sisk. War damage has obviously been an important reason for the 
contraction of most of these towns, while the inclusion of both 
Kerch and Novorossisk, on opposite sides of the entrance to the 
Azov Sea, suggests that coastwise traffic in this area has declined. 
Among the remainder, all of which have expanded, twelve towns 
have grown up from nothing since 1939, while a further eighty- 
three have at least doubled. These include five republican capitals 
(Minsk, Yerevan, Alma Ata, Stalinabad, and Frunze) and many 
other lesser administrative centres, and several scores of other in- 
dustrial towns, among which coal-mining centres make up the 
largest identifiable group. These fast-growing towns are scattered 
all over the U.S.S.R., but a particularly large proportion of them are 
located among or east of the Urals. 

Accompanying the growth of towns, there has been a shift of 
population from rural to urban areas. In this case, however, the 
main contribution has come from the agricultural regions of 
European Russia. Since 1956, in the R.S.F.S.R., out of seventy list- 
ed main divisions, the rural population decreased in sixty-one and 
increased or remained stationary in only nine. Including also sub- 
divisions, these nine comprised one territory (the Maritime), four 
autonomous republics (the Kabardino-Balkar, North Osetin, 
Kalmyk, and Checheno-Ingush), two autonomous oblasts (a less 
important division: the Tuvinsk and Karachayevo-Cherkessk), 
four ordinary oblasts (the Astrakhan, Voronezh, Kalinin, and Lenin- 
grad—also possibly Stalingrad oblast which was recently enlarged 
by the addition of a part of Balashov oblast), and areas occupied by 
the Evenk, Chukotsk, and Yamalo-Nenetsk nationalities. Except 
for the four ordinary oblasts, which are distributed north-west and 
south-east of Moscow, all these areas are in mountainous or very 
remote parts where little industrialization has so far taken place. It 
is probably for this reason, rather than because of any inherent un- 
suitability in taking up industrial employment, that the minor 
nationalities living in these areas have evidently not shared in the 
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widespread tendency to forsake the countryside for the towns. 

The rural population also increased everywhere in Turkmenia, 
and almost everywhere in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, and the 
latest information reveals that there has been considerable migra- 
tion of Great Russians into these republics. With the exception of 
Kazakhstan—where many have settled on the land in connection 
with Khrushchev’s virgin lands scheme—the majority of immi- 
grants have probably taken jobs in industry, i.e. the incoming 
Russians have probably secured a proportion of the town jobs, while 
the indigenous population has thickened in the countryside. The 
same may be the case in Azerbaijan, where the rural population de- 
clined between 1939 and 1956 but increased subsequently. In sunny 
Moldavia the rural population was actually larger in 1959 than in 
1939, but this exception relates to a republic where agricultural 
conditions are more favourabie and more specialized than is the 
case in most parts of European Russia. Almost universally in Euro- 
pean Russia—and everywhere in the Ukraine and in Belorussia— 
the peasants have shown their preference for town life by quitting 
the countryside. 

The extensive migration of Great Russians is one of the features 
brought out by the latest information. Admittedly, the picture 
which emerges is incomplete, as no information has been provided 
about the migration of nationalities within the R.S.F.S.R. The total 
volume of migration of nationalities must therefore exceed what is 
reported. However, even this reveals a considerable movement. One 
is not surprised to find that the nationality which has given its name 
to a particular republic still as a rule comprises a majority of the 
population of the republic, and Great Russians in fact make up 
83-2 per cent of the population of the R.S.F.S.R. In no other re- 
public except Armenia, where the proportion of Armenians is 
88 per cent, does the indigenous nationality make up such a high 
proportion. This proportion is lowest in Kazakhstan, where Great 
Russians now form much the biggest single element in the popula- 
tion (43-1 per cent), in Kirghizia, and in Tajikistan. Four million 
Russians now live in Kazakhstan, over 1 million in Uzbekistan, and 
over 500,000 in each of three other republics: Kirghizia, Latvia, 
and Azerbaijan. Nearly 7} million live in the Ukraine, mainly, no 
doubt, in the towns. 

With the exception of the Armenians and the Jews—the latter 
in particular are spread about almost everywhere—the smaller 
nationalities, such as Georgians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
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Estonians, appear to have remained to a greater extent in their 
native republics. However, the published statistics do not provide 
complete information on this very important point. For example, 
out of a listed total of 2,326,000 Lithuanians in the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole, the census lists only 2,151,000 in Lithuania and 32,000 in 
Latvia, which leaves 143,000 unaccounted for. By comparison, only 
95,000 out of 2,268,000 Jews are unaccounted for, and only 19,000 
out of 1,397,000 T'ajiks. The statistical coverage of the republics is 
also uneven: thus the R.S.F.S.R. is about 99 per cent covered, but 
Kazakhstan only about 88 per cent. In the U.S.S.R. as a whole, 
most nationalities have increased, but some have diminished; the 
Jews by a quarter, the Mordvinians, and the Kalmyks. 

It is probably due to the combined effect of migration and of 
differential birth- and death-rates (e.g. in Kirghizia a very high rate 
of natural increase had already been reported) that the populations 
of the Asian and of certain Caucasian republics revealed the highest 
rate of growth. As compared with the estimate of the population as 
at April 1956, the biggest proportionate increases have occurred in 
Armenia, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, and Kazakhstan. In 
European Russia, on the other hand, increases have been smaller. 

The Soviet population emerges as polyglot indeed. Seventy-two 
major nationalities are listed, not counting the different sub- 
divisions of Daghestan nationalities and the ‘Peoples of the North’, 
and varying, but on the whole high, proportions of all of these 
‘consider language of given nationality to be their native language’. 
It is not surprising that the number who profess Russian should be 
nearly 9 per cent greater than the number of Russians themselves, 
perhaps a little surprising that the excess is not greater. Scattered 
here and there among the multitudes of obscure Asian nationalities 
are not a few European nationalities, including even Italian, French, 
and Spanish, but apparently there are not enough British to be 
worth mentioning. 

The census deals, finally, with the educational qualifications and 
achievements of the Soviet people. 

Since 1939 the number of people with higher education has in- 
creased from 1,177,000 to 3,778,000, while the number with 
secondary education has increased from 14,689,000 to 54,930,000. 
Thus, during the past twenty years the number of persons who have 
had some secondary or higher education has more than trebled. The 
great majority of these have had an ‘incomplete secondary’ educa- 
tion (lasting seven to ten years), and except among individuals who 
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have had a ‘complete higher’ education there are now a larger 
number of educated women than of men. (War-time losses must be 
one of the main reasons for this.) 

Other tables illustrate the distribution of educational qualifica- 
tions among the republics, and as between town and country. In 
spite of considerable advances since 1939, the countryside is still 
not the place where a well-educated person would prefer to live: by 
comparison with the towns one would have only one chance in five 
of meeting a stranger who had had a ‘complete higher’ education, 
and one chance in two of meeting one who had had ‘secondary or 
incomplete secondary’ education. By comparison with 1897, how- 
ever, a veritable educational revolution has taken place in the 
countryside, marked, among other things, by the attainment of a 
level of literacy little short of the very high level of the towns. 

There are still quite wide variations in the educational qualifica- 
tions of the populations of the various republics. Estonia and 
Latvia, which, judging by the proportion of people with a higher or 
‘secondary or incomplete’ education, were among the most highly 
educated republics in 1939 (when, incidentally, these republics 
had not yet become part of the U.S.S.R.), remain near the lead. 
They are now surpassed only by Georgia, which holds a decisive 
lead in the proportion of its citizens who have had a higher educa- 
tion. Other particularly well-educated republics are Armenia and 
the Ukraine, while Lithuania and Moldavia (which were not 
favourably placed in 1939) tie for the position of dunce. Their large 
rural populations presumably reduce the average standard of quali- 
fications in these republics. Curiously, in spite of the concentration 
of educated people in Moscow and Leningrad, the R.S.F.S.R. does 
not emerge as one of the most highly educated republics, perhaps 
because it contains so many diverse nationalities. 

Again by comparison with 1939, the number of students at 
higher schools, as a proportion of the total population, has more 
than doubled, while the number of students at specialized secondary 
schools has risen by one-third. There are said to be nearly four times 
as many students in Soviet higher educational institutions as in 
Britain, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Italy put 
together. Although the recent educational reform showed that by 
no means all was well in the Soviet educational world, the sheer 
numerical strength of Russia’s student battalions commands 
attention and respect. 


R.-K. 











Present-Day Peru 


The Economic Situation and the Coming 
Presidential Election 


Peru is divided into three sharply contrasted regions. The smallest 
but most important of these is the coastal lowland, a thin strip from 
ten to forty miles wide wedged between the sea and the maritime 
cordillera of the Andes. This area’s climate is dominated by the cold 
Humboldt Current and its accompanying blanket of cool air; 
temperatures are mild, relatively unchanging, and there is little or 
no rain all the year round. Ninety per cent of the region is bleak, 
sterile desert; the other 10 per cent, along the fifty or more small 
rivers coming down from the mountains, is splendidly fertile under 
irrigation, and produces export surpluses of sugar and cotton. Sub- 
stantially all of Peru’s petroleum comes from the far northern 
desert, or from offshore wells. Guano, an extraordinarily rich 
natural fertilizer, is annually collected from rocky headlands and 
islands to the south. Lima, the capital, with more than a million 
people, is located in one of the fertile river valleys near the sea. 

Highland Peru, larger and with a majority of the population, 
plays a smaller role in the nation’s economy. Except for the huge 
foreign-owned open-pit copper mines at Cerro de Pasco and 
Toquepala, there is little development and little connection with 
the rest of the world. Most of the Indian inhabitants of the region, 
scattered in Andean valleys, have not changed their way of life 
since the Conquest; they scratch out a bare existence from their 
fields of corn, wheat, and potatoes, and their flocks of sheep, 
llamas, and alpacas, and hardly enter the money economy at all. 

The third and least important region is the tierra caliente, the 
tropical rain forest east of the Andes, inhabited only by scattered 
primitive tribes. The area experienced a brief boom shortly before 
the first World War, when the price of natural rubber reached 
$3 a pound; competition from Asian plantation rubber and, later, 
synthetics has caused the region to revert to jungle. 

Like other South American countries, Peru is heavily dependent 
on foreign trade; she is more fortunate than most in having a 
variety of commodities to export rather than just one or two. Sugar 
and high-quality long-staple cotton head the list; frozen and canned 
fish and fishmeal have become important items in the last few 
years. Petroleum and its derivatives have been significant, but 
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annual production has been static at about 18 million barrels for 
some years, and home consumption is rising. The remaining ex- 
ports are metallic minerals: large amounts of lead, copper, and 
zinc, and smaller shipments of silver, gold, and vanadium. 

During the second World War foreign investors and Peruvian 
capitalists and landowners prospered as a result of satisfactory 
prices and stable demand for all these products. But little or no 
benefits trickled down to the overwhelming majority of Indians 
and mestizos at the bottom of the social pyramid. Most of the good 
farmland was in the hands of ‘La Llamada’, a derisive nickname 
for the so-called aristocracy of a few hundred families of pure 
Spanish blood; these wealthy landowners lived in Lima, or abroad, 
and took no interest in the welfare of their peones. The oil-fields and 
the lead, zinc, and copper mines were foreign-owned, and any ex- 
pansion of facilities was financed out of profits. Political uncertain- 
ties and the instability of the sol encouraged Peruvian and foreign 
capitalists alike to invest their surplus abroad; despite its back- 
wardness and poverty-stricken economy, Peru was actually ex- 
porting capital. 

At the end of the war, the APRA, the long-outlawed left-wing 
party of Indians, mestizos, mulattoes, and young intellectuals, 
came to power as part of a new democratic coalition. The APRA 
(American Popular Revolutionary Alliance), founded in 1923, took 
its programme from the successful Mexican revolution: labour and 
social security legislation, land reform, and heavy taxation or ex- 
propriation of foreign mining concessions. After suffering exile, 
jail, torture, and death for most of two decades, the Apristas were 
in no mood to be gentle with their enemies; strong-arm squads 
administered beatings to political opponents, and were blamed for 
the murder of two conservative newspaper publishers. There was 
a series of politically inspired strikes; exports dropped, and the ex- 
change rate fell drastically. After the failure of an APRA-inspired 
revolt in the port city of Callao in 1948 General Manuel A. Odria 
seized dictatorial power with a bloodless coup, and kept it for the 
next eight years. 

The Odria dictatorship was an unusual one. He jailed some 
Aprista \eaders, and hounded others out of the country (the im- © 
prisonment of APRA’s founder, Haya de la Torre, in the Colom- 
bian Embassy in Lima for six years was an international cause 
célébre), but in Peru there was none of the demagogy, mob violence, 
and police brutality that marked the contemporary dictatorships in 
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Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. A calm, unostentatious, pro- 
fessional soldier, General Odria quietly introduced a series of valu- 
able social reforms. He built elementary schools in the Indian vil- 
lages of the highlands, and provided teachers who gave instructions 
in Quechua, the native language. He won labour union support by 
permitting moderate pay rises and providing hospital insurance 
and pensions. He freed foreign investment and trade of all en- 
cumbrances, and attracted new capital to Peruvian mining and 
manufacturing. Finally, to the astonishment of almost everyone, he 
permitted a free and honest election in 1956, left the country be- 
fore the ballots were counted, and permitted his chosen successor 
to be defeated. 

The succeeding regime of conservative President Manuel Prado 
has been singularly unfortunate in economic matters. At about the 
same time that General Odria went into voluntary exile in the 
United States, world prices for Peru’s principal exports went into 
a long-term decline. Sugar has dropped from 5¢ a pound in 1956 to 
less than 3¢ in 1959; in the same period zinc declined from 13¢ to 
10¢; copper from 41¢ to 30¢; lead from 15¢ to 11¢. At the same 
time the essentials that Peru must import—foodstuffs, medicine, 
machinery, mining and farm equipment—increased in price. 

The United States, which had been extremely friendly to the 
Odria regime (he was given Government loans, surplus foodstuffs, 
two submarines, three destroyers, and the Legion of Merit), 
appeared to the Peruvians to be downright hostile to the demo- 
cratic Government that succeeded him. Yielding to small but 
politically powerful pressure groups, President Eisenhower took a 
series of steps that seriously damaged the Peruvian economy. The 
United States refused to sponsor or join commodity stabilization 
agreements on anything but wheat and sugar; and Peru’s share of 
the United States sugar market has remained very low. In July 
1957, in order to protect high-cost domestic crude-oil producers, 
the United States put into effect a programme of ‘voluntary’ im- 
port quotas; these were made mandatory in March 1959. In mid- 
1958, the suspended duty of 1-7¢ per pound on copper was re- 
stored, and later the same year new import quotas on lead and 
zinc were imposed. At the same time, surplus cotton held by the 
United States under the farm price support laws was dumped 
abroad with a subsidy of 8¢ a pound, taking away traditional 
Peruvian markets. American fishing interests continued to violate 
Peruvian coastal waters, and tried, unsuccessfully, to get a pro- 
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hibitive tariff placed on Peruvian tuna. Measures such as these had 
the appearance of a thoughtless and unjust commercial warfare 
waged by a very powerful nation against a very weak one and 
were no doubt a main cause for the stones, saliva, and insults 
showered on Vice-President Nixon when he visited Lima in 1958. 

Even the elements seemed hostile to President Prado. For two 
years the rains failed in the highland valleys of southern Peru; 
crops withered, hundreds of thousands of cattle had to be slaugh- 
tered, and nearly 1 million subsistence farmers had to be rescued 
from famine. Shortly afterwards, the Humboldt Current mysteri- 
ously moved out to sea, taking with it the marine life that thrives 
in its cold waters; half the adult guano-producing birds died, 
3 million fledgelings were found dead, and millions of eggs rotted 
away unhatched. The production of guano was cut in half; the 
Government had to ration farmers, and raised the price to sugar 
cane, cotton, and coffee producers from $18 to $80 a ton, thus in- 
creasing the cost of production of these crops at the very time that 
all three of them were menaced by falling world prices and 
United States import quotas. Last January, as a finishing blow, one 
of the severest earthquakes in many years struck Arequipa, Peru’s 
second largest city, causing heavy loss of life and very large 
property damage. 

These repeated economic, political, and climatological blows 
brought the under-developed Peruvian economy to the edge of 
disaster. Foreign exchange reserves dropped from $41 million in 
December 1956 to $10 million in December 1957, and to an actual 
deficit the next year. The foreign trade deficit steadily widened; 
the national Budget deficit amounted to 880 million soles in 1958 
and 1,000 million soles in 1959. Inflation, which Peru had avoided 
while the currencies- of her neighbours came crashing down, 
finally overtook the sol, which fell from 19 to the dollar in 1957 to 
31 to the dollar in June 1959. Next month, in desperation, President 
Prado dismissed his Finance Minister and called in Pedro Beltran, a 
wealthy banker, plantation-owner, and editor of Peru’s most im- 
portant newspaper, La Prensa, and gave him full powers over the 
economic life of the nation. 

Sefior Beltran speedily put into effect an austerity programme 
inspired by the ideas of Professor Ludwig Erhard in Germany. (It 
is worth noting that Venezuela’s Betancourt, Colombia’s Lleras 
Camargo, and Argentina’s Alsogaray have also sought the advice of 
the architect of the ‘German Miracle’.) Increased tariffs on non- 
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essential imports, quotas, and credit restrictions cut imports by 
17 per cent for the full year 1959; exports were up by 4 per cent. 
Aided by a small recovery in commodity prices, Peru turned a 
trade deficit of $60 million in 1958 into a slight surplus last year. 
Beltran increased the Government’s income without raising taxes 
by tightening up collection procedures; the big corporations have 
been put on a pay-as-you-go basis, and are now required to pay 
disputed items first and submit a claim for repayment later. Sub- 
sidies on various consumer goods have been eliminated, controls on 
the price of petroleum products have been scrapped, and a very 
generous new Industrial Promotion law provides special tax ex- 
emptions and duty-free imports to new investments. The Govern- 
ment’s improved cash position has permitted advance repayment 
of an International Monetary Fund loan, and the sol has recovered 
to 27-5 to the dollar, and remained steady. The 1960 Budget 
deficit will be only 100 million soles, 2 per cent of the Budget, in- 
stead of 21 per cent in 1959. The nation’s immediate financial 
problems have apparently been solved. 

The long-term picture also looks moderately promising. The 
brightest spot is in the fishing industry; the annual catch, which 
placed Peru twenty-sixth among the nations of the world in 1939, 
has suddenly surged up to sixth place, and to first place in fishmeal 
exports; these were 28,000 tons in 1956, 80,000 tons in 1957, 
115,000 tons in 1958, and 209,000 tons last year. Dozens-of 
modern, 130-foot metal ships, and several new, completely 
mechanized drying, freezing, and canning plants will further in- 
crease production of this valuable export item. 

A larger project—it is, in fact, the biggest private construction 
job ever undertaken in Peru—is the open-pit copper mine at 
Toquepala, 11,000 feet up in the Andes. Geological surveys made 
before the second World War had revealed the existence of a vast 
body of low-grade copper ore—1-1 per cent metallic content—in 
an utterly isolated region of southern Peru, but it was not then 
thought feasible to exploit it. Technological improvements since 
that time, and the favourable long-term outlook for copper, led to 
the formation of a consortium of American firms, backed by an 
Export-Import Bank loan. At a cost of $250 million, a 71-km. road 
and a 131-mile railroad have been built to link the mine up with 
the nearest port at Ilo, a 40-km. pipeline to the nearest water 
supply has been constructed, and 130 million tons of overburden 
has been removed from the ore body; work began in April 1956, 
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and the first shipment of 750 tons of copper left Ilo last December. 
The new mine’s rated output of 150,000 tons per year (4 per cent of 
current world output) will prove an important foreign exchange 
earner. 

A number of less spectacular but still important new invest- 
ments are also in progress for this year, and will further diversify 
the economy. The Government-allowed increase in petroleum 
prices has stimulated new exploratory drilling, especially along the 
south coast and in the Amazon region, where there are no produc- 
ing wells, but promising geological formations. The output of iron 
ore at Acari is scheduled to rise 50 per cent, to 14 million tons, this 
year, and to 3 million tons later on. A considerable amount of new 
rolling stock is on order for the nation’s railways, and a United 
States grant of $9 million is paying for a paved highway through 
the Andes to the Amazon port of Pucallpa. A 120,000-kw electric 
power plant is nearing completion in the Urubamba valley, below 
the famous Inca ruins of Macchu Picchu; it will make possible the 
electrification of dozens of little villages, and perhaps the coming of 
a few light industries. Permits under the new Industrial Promotion 
law have been issued to two British firms for the construction of 
a bagasse plant in the north, and to other firms planning to manu- 
facture synthetic fertilizers, bricks, household appliances, nitro- 
glycerine, mine equipment, clothing, nylon, and the first auto- 
mobiles ever assembled in Peru. 

Despite all these encouraging signs of revived industry, Peru’s 
future is far from clear. For one thing, a considerable amount of 
economic growth will be required simply to keep up with the 
growing population, whose increase is only now beginning to re- 
flect modern sanitary standards and medical advances. ‘The popu- 
lation shot up from 7-7 million in 1945 to 10-4 million (est.) last 
year, and keeps on growing at the rate of more than 3 per cent per 
annum. The growth of the cities, and especially of Lima, which 
has more than doubled in the last dozen years, is even faster, as the 
bitterly poor Indians keep spilling down the mountains. The slums 
on the other side of the River Rimac, across from the Lima that the 
tourists see, are as bad as any in the continent—ten and twelve 
people living in a single room, endemic tuberculosis and venereal 
disease, and a daily diet of 1,200~1,500 calories, barely above the 
starvation level. The housing situation is desperate and is getting 
worse, and the Government is just holding its own in the campaign 
against illiteracy; an official report says that 52 per cent of the 
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nation’s adults cannot read or write, and the true figure is prob- 
ably somewhat higher. 

An additional burden on the economy is the needlessly large 
standing Army and the large sums spent on military equipment. 
Peru’s old border disputes with Chile and Ecuador have never 
been settled definitively, and the political influence of the armed 
forces in all three nations is such that they command a substantial 
part of the national Budget, about 25 per cent in each country. Last 
November, in response to an overture from Chilean President 
Alessandri, President Prado expressed himself in favour of a dis- 
armament conference that would end the ‘fruitless and burden- 
some’ arms race; but his sincerity was called into question when, 
two weeks later, he announced the purchase of two six-inch-gun 
British cruisers, the Ceylon and the Newfoundland (now Almirante 
Grau and Coronel Bolognesi), for the Peruvian Navy. Peru is still 
paying for the squadron of Canberra bombers purchased from 
Britain some time ago and for the modern, snorkel-equipped sub- 
marines ordered from the United States by Odria. Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves are convinced that such expensive purchases are 
foolish and unnecessary, but have so far seen no way to check them. 

It may indeed be questioned whether, under Peru’s present 
social and economic system of rule by the Army, the Church, and 
‘La Llamada’, any real benefits can be brought to the depressed 
masses. Uruguay and Costa Rica are the only Latin American 
nations where social reforms have been brought about peacefully 
and democratically; everywhere else the ruling classes have re- 
fused to yield their privileges except in the face of revolution. Peru 
is almost unique among the nations of the world in never having 
experienced a social upheaval; she is like France before 1789, and 
there are no immediate signs of any assault upon the Bastille. But 
the same conditions that led to the MNR (Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario) revolution in Bolivia, and to Peronismo in Argen- 
tina, are present in Peru—an over-specialized and under-developed 
export economy, an oligarchy of landowners and army officers, a 
growing number of city workers living in abject misery, and a sub- 
stantial body of impoverished farmers living outside the money 
economy altogether. Sooner or later the Peruvian ruling classes 
must come to grips with these problems, or see themselves swept 
out of power by force. 

The present Government, directed by able but conservative 
bankers, has no intention of undertaking any basic reforms. Prado 
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and Beltran are satisfied with having eliminated the trade deficit, 
steadied the sol, and encouraged foreign capital investment; as 
representatives of the wealthy landowning classes, they are natur- 
ally opposed to any programme of agrarian reform. The APRA, 
after three decades of agitation and struggle, has lost sight of its 
original goals, and now co-operates with the oligarchy in return for 
diplomatic posts for its leaders. The party has lost much of its 
former hold on the Indian masses and the intellectuals, and is badly 
split by a revolt of the younger members against the old leader- 
ship. In Peru, as elsewhere in Latin America, personalities are far 
more important than party machinery; under the Constitution, 
Prado cannot be a candidate again in 1962, and neither Beltran nor 
the Apvista leaders have any large following. 

One of the two leading candidates for the Presidency is General 
Odria, who has been living quietly in Washington, D.C., for the 
past three years. Unlike other exiled dictators, the general can 
return to his homeland any time he wishes; he has shrewdly re- 
mained away in order to give the appearance of being outside of 
politics. His followers in Peru have kept their organization, and 
have plenty of money with which to finance newspapers, party 
meetings, and the like; in recent interviews the general has made it 
clear that he is willing to return and be a candidate again ‘if the 
people want me’. There is a good deal of genuine popular senti- 
ment for him; should he win a democratic election, he would prob- 
ably continue the moderate reform programme that he initiated 
in 1948-56; but there is always the danger of his growing impatient 
with the ‘excesses’ of democracy and clamping down dictatorial 
rule once more. 

The other principal candidate is Fernando Belainde Terry, 
head of the National Architecture College and founder of the 
Popular Action party. Barred from running for President in 1956 
by Odria’s National Election Board, he led a protest march to the 
Governmental palace; some of his followers were shot down, but 
his candidacy was allowed. He campaigned vigorously, travelling 
even to the small Indian villages in the sierra; had the APRA not 
joined forces with Prado he probably would have won. Handi- 
capped though he was by lack of funds and of an organized party, 
he carried every one of the large cities. 

Belaunde, himself a professional architect specializing in work- 
ers’ housing, has gathered around him a group of young university 
graduates who have helped him to work out a long-range plan for 
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the economic development of Peru. Its major points, as explained 
in his recent book, La Conquista del Pert por los Peruanos,' are a 
revival of the old Incaic system of food storehouses, decentraliza- 

tion through the granting of new powers and State aid to pro- 
vincial governments, closer control and supervision of bank 
credits (and a reduction of the current rate of 8 per cent on de- 
mand deposits), and a comprehensive system of roads to link up 
isolated communities in the sierra and the Amazon valleys. 
Belatinde and his followers are young men, idealists, with no 
practical experience in governing, but their programme of Popular 
Action seems plausible and well thought out, in the tradition of 
Uruguay’s moderate and very successful Colorado Party. Belauinde, 
whether or not he wins the Presidency two years from now, seems 
likely to play a key role in Peruvian politics for a long time to come. 

SAMUEL SHAPIRO 
tand ed., Lima, 1959. 


The Elections in Kerala 


THE BACKGROUND 


KERALA is the smallest among the states of India. It represents the 
merger of the two ex-princely states of Travancore and Cochin and 
the Malabar district and part of the South Kanara district which 
formerly belonged to the state of Madras. During the twelve years 
since India’s independence this state has had three spells of Presi- 
dential rule and four general elections, the last in February 1960. 
The first popular Ministry in Travancore was formed in 1948 by the 
Congress party under the leadership of Mr Pattam Thanu Pillai. 
When Travancore was merged with Cochin in June 1949 the Con- 
gress continued to conduct the Government though under different 
leadership. The strength of the different political parties in the 
Legislature was as follows: Congress 44, Communists and allies 32, 
Socialists (later PSP) 12, other parties 9, and Independents 11. 
After the general election of 1952 the Congress succeeded in 
forming a Government, which however fell on a vote of no-confi- 
dence in September 1953. The Legislature was dissolved and the 
state came under the direct rule of the President of India until a 
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fresh election was held in February 1954. In that election no party 
obtained an absolute majority of seats and the Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP), though securing only 19 of the 117 seats, formed a minority 
Government under the leadership of Mr Pattam Thanu Pillai, who 
in the meantime had joined the PSP, with the support of the Con- 
gress party. This Government also fell on a vote of no-confidence 
in February 1955 and a new Government was formed by the Con- 
gress party under the leadership of Mr Panampilli Govinda Menon. 
It also fell on a vote of no-confidence in March 1956 and there 
followed a second term of Presidential rule. 

In November 1956 the states of the Indian Union were reor- 
ganized on a linguistic basis and some portion of Madras state was 
given to Kerala in exchange for some Talukas from the Trivandrum 
district. Consequently the number of representatives in the Kerala 
state Legislature was increased to 125. In the general election of 
1957 the Communists emerged as the strongest political force, hav- 
ing secured 65 seats including 5 Independents. A Communist-led 
Ministry, installed on 5 April 1957, remained in office until it was 
replaced by Presidential rule on 31 July 1959. This time, however, 
Presidential rule intervened not after a vote of no-confidence but 
because of the virtual paralysis of the governmental machinery 
through a mass movement. This third spell of rule by Presidential 
decree lasted for 205 days until the formation of a new Congress- 
Praja Socialist coalition ministry on 22 February 1960, headed by 
the PSP leader Mr Pattam Thanu Pillai. 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES 
Triple Alliance. 

The President of India’s proclamation of 31 July 1959 dissolving 
the Communist Ministry and the Legislature and taking over the 
government of Kerala stated that a general election for a new Legis- 
lative Assembly would be held ‘as soon as possible’. Once the elec- 
tion date was fixed for 2 February 1960 political elements in Kerala 
began their manceuvres and counter-manceuvres. As the downfall 
of the Communist Ministry had been brought about by an anti- 
Communist mass movement conducted jointly by almost all the 
political parties except the Communist Party of India (CPI), there 
was naturally a move towards putting up a joint fight against the 
Communists. The formation of the Congress/Praja Socialist Party/ 
Muslim League electoral alliance (Triple Alliance) to fight the elec- 
tion was announced in Ernakulam on 11 September 1959 by Mr Lal 
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Bahadur Shastri, who had been deputed by the President of the 
Indian National Congress to advise the Kerala Pradesh Congress on 
electoral arrangements. He disclosed that the Alliance would pre- 
sent a united front against the Communists and that the parties 
would conduct a joint election campaign. On the basis agreed upon 
for the allocation of seats, the PSP and the Muslim League were 
originally allotted 35 and 12 seats respectively. The remaining 79 
seats were to be distributed between the Congress and other non- 
Communist parties, such as the Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP) 
and the Kerala Socialist Party (KSP). 

Eventually, however, both the RSP and the KSP were left out of 
the Alliance. The RSP wanted to contest 10 seats but the Congress 
and the other two parties in the Alliance were prepared to allocate 
it only 8 seats (6 sacrificed by the Congress and 2 by the PSP). 
The RSP therefore decided to hold aloof from the Alliance and to 
contest 20 seats as an independent political party (it eventually put 
up only 18 candidates). 

The Congress and PSP issued a joint statement on 24 November 
announcing that ‘total agreement’ had been reached between them 
on the strategy of organizing the election and establishing the neces- 
sary liaison for effective co-operation. ‘Democracy, after a period of 
instability, has found a strong anchorage in Kerala,’ the statement 
said.' On the breakdown of the talks with the RSP it said: ‘We re- 
gret that the RSP has not responded to our appeal to share a new 
vision and participate in a common adventure. We have no quarrel 
with them. We hope the pressure of public opinion will ultimately 
bring them close to democratic forces.’ The demands of the RSP, it 
added, were ‘peremptory and excessive’. 

The strength of the KSP was dwindling and it was never seriously 
regarded as a contending political force. The Progressive Commu- 
nist Party, formed on 30 October 1959 by a group of ex-Commu- 
nists, was also far from being an influential force. The ultimate allo- 
cation of seats within the Alliance was as follows: Congress 81 (two 
further seats having been renounced by the PSP), PSP 33, and the 
ML 12. The Congress officially put up eighty candidates and sup- 
ported one Independent candidate. 

Though the parties in the Alliance conducted a joint election 
campaign they issued separate election manifestoes. The Congress 
manifesto promised to honour and respect the unity of the people, 
which had emerged out of the ‘ordeal of fire, blood, and tears’ during 

1 Times of India (Bombay), 25 November 1959. 
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the twenty-eight months of Communist rule, and to usher in a stable . 
' administration for peace and prosperity. To return the Commu- 
nists to power, the manifesto said, ‘will be to hamper the planned 
development of the country through peaceful and democratic 
means’. Their defeat was indispensable. On the economic front the 
Congress promised nationalization of private forests, which the 
Communists had originally decided upon but had subsequently 
abandoned, and the gradual taking over of all private road transport 
routes, implementation of the party’s land reform policies and the 
extension of co-operative farming, a ‘big and bold’ third five-year 
plan with a greater share in Central Government schemes, and an 
industrial truce benefiting both the industrialists and the workers. 
The Congress further promised a reform of the Education Act and 
Rules (which had been the immediate cause of the Communists’ 
downfall) and the restoration of the civil service (which, it held, had 
been subverted by the Communist Government) as a ‘strong, inde- 
pendent and fearless unit’ of the democratic system.? 

The Praja Socialist Party’s manifesto, issued on 16 December 
1959, stated that the party would ‘widen and deepen the democratic 
unity’ and ‘translate it into honest and efficient government on the 
principles and practices of democracy’. Communism, ‘which in 
power in Kerala became a menace to freedom and to justice, be- 
comes the more sinister in the context of Communist China’s inva- 
sion of India and equivocation indulged in by the Communist Party 
of India’. Indicting Communist rule in Kerala, the manifesto point- 
ed out that during the sixteen months preceding the fall of the Gov- 
ernment the price of rice had risen by more than 75 per cent, un- 
employment had iricreased from 1-5 million to 1 -g million, bonuses 
had dwindled, the state’s finances had been wrecked, and taxes to 
the tune of Rs. 40 million had been imposed on the poor and middle 
classes ; corruption had multiplied, and the rule of law had been set 
at naught, the Communist Party being equated with the state. The 
party’s thirteen-point programme agreed in many respects with that 
of the Congress. It registered its general support for the Agrarian 
Relations Bill introduced by the Communist Ministry, with amend- 
ments in certain respects, and it called for the implementation of 
the provisions of the Education Act which were beneficial to teach- 
ers and non-teaching staff but which the Communist Ministry had 
failed to carry out, and for the extension of the scope of co-opera- 
tives, import of food and its subsidized sale and the gradual estab- 

1 Hindu (Madras), 17 December 1959. 
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lishment of a grain bank to meet sudden food shortages, greater 
Central Government industrial investment in Kerala, industrial 
truce on the basis of justice and rising standards of life for labour, 
and protection of rights of linguistic and communal minorities." 

The Muslim League manifesto was openly communal, demand- 
ing many safeguards and amenities exclusively for the Muslims, 
though in several other respects it more or less resembled the pro- 
grammes of other parties in the Alliance.* The main unifying factor 
was, of course, its fanatical anti-Communism. There was a strong 
undercurrent of criticism in the Congress ranks at the formation of 
the electoral alliance with an openly communal body such as the 
Muslim League; but eventually the League was admitted. 

How did the Alliance conduct its electioneering campaign? Ac- 
cording to a press report of 14 January from Trivandrum, although 
in many constituencies individual candidates asked for votes for 
themselves and their parties, common posters and appeals were 
used to seek votes for the Alliance. ‘Campaign cars and other 
vehicles always fly Congress, PSP, and Muslim League flags to- 
gether on their bonnets. The election offices are called united elec- 
tion offices and they display all the three flags everywhere. District 
Committees and leaders of the parties arrange common campaign 
meetings and demonstrations. Leaders of one party address the 
election meetings of a candidate belonging to another political 
party.’* It can be said with truth that such united campaigning on 
the part of members belonging to different political parties had 
never before been witnessed in Kerala or in any other part of India 
during the post-independence period. 


The Non-Aligned Parties 

Though not participating in the anti-Communist Alliance, the 
RSP was avowedly more anti-Communist than anti-Alliance. On 
3 January Mr Sreekantan Nair, the RSP leader, declared at a public 
meeting in Quillon that his party had decided to withdraw its candi- 
dates from four constituencies to facilitate the success of non-Com- 
munist candidates there.‘ In its election manifesto of that date the 
RSP pledged itself to strive for the establishment of a ‘toiling 
people’s democracy’ in Kerala which would be based on the sanc- 
tion and organized strength of the workers, peasants, impoverished 
middle classes, and progressive intelligentsia. Its members, if elect- 


1 Hindu (Madras), 19 December 1959. * ibid. 
* Times of India (Bombay), 15 January 1960. * ibid., 6 January 1960. 
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ed, would function as a non-Communist and progressive Opposi- 
tion in the Legislature.* 

Ultimately four political parties remained outside the anti-Com- 
munist Alliance. They were, besides the RSP, the Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh, the Indian Socialist Party, and the Kerala Socialist Party. 


The Communist Party 

The Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) passed a resolution on 8 August 1959 describing the 
promulgation of the President’s rule as a ‘partisan and deliberate 
act’. The leadership later sobered down somewhat and adopted a 
resolution on 19 October to the effect that there had been ‘mistakes, 
weaknesses, and omissions’ on the part of the Communist Ministry, 
though it maintained that the defects were attributable to ‘inexperi- 
ence as well as negligence’. There were only two paths before the 
people of Kerala, the resolution said: ‘either to support the Com- 
munist Party and thus defend the real interests of the country and 
the people, or to endanger the true interests of the country and the 
people for political and governmental instability’ by supporting an 
anti-Communist platform. The Communist Party was vehemently 
opposed to holding the elections early in February 1960.* 

The Communist election manifesto called upon the people of 
Kerala to vote the CPI back to power and thereby provide a clear 
condemnation of the Union Government’s actions leading to the 
dismissal of the Ministry and also of the activities of the non-Com- 
munist parties in Kerala. The party would strive towards ‘carrying 
forward the task of building a new and prosperous Kerala’, and 
would press for the acceptance by the Central Government of a 
Rs. 2,500-million. third five-year plan for Kerala, 75 per cent of 
which should be financed by aid from the Central Government.* 

Ata six-day conference held at Trichur, which ended on 29 Nov- 
ember 1959, the Kerala state unit of the CPI decided to contest all 
the 126 seats of the Legislative Assembly. The original plan was to 
put up 40 independent and 86 official party candidates. But ulti- 
mately the party put up 103 official candidates and 23 independents, 
9 of whom adopted the Communist Party’s election symbol. All 
the eleven members of the dismissed Communist Cabinet were 
nominated to contest the election, though one or two (the former 

) ibid., 4 January 1960. 


* thid., 5 November 1959 (Resolution vs the Kerala State Council of the CPI 
on 3 November); ibid., 18 December 19 


* Hindu, 19 December 1959. See ao Times of India, 18 December 1959. 
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Education Minister, Mr Joseph Mundassery, for example) were 
averse to standing.’ 

Inaugurating the party’s election campaign at a meeting in Erna- 
kulam on 5 January, Mr P. Ramamurthy, member of the CPI Cen- : 
tral Executive Committee, said that it was a sorry spectacle to see 
the Congress aligning itself with communal forces. It was ironical 
that to fight the Communists Mr Nehru’s own party had to enter 
into an alliance with the Muslim League which Mr Nehru him- 
self had described as ‘a dead horse and a relic of the past’ and which 
had been discredited even in Pakistan.* The state Council of the 
i Kerala Communist Party in a statement on 14 January charged the 
; Triple Alliance with displaying ‘fascist tendencies under the leader- 
f ship of the Congress’. It further accused the Alliance parties of 
having violated the spirit and letter of the understanding for main- 
taining peaceful conditions which had been reached between the 
political parties and the Adviser to the Governor of Kerala. The 
party made a special appeal to the linguistic minorities, particularly 
the Tamils. 





CONDUCT OF THE ELECTION 
There were 114 constituencies, including twelve with two mem- | 
bers, thus making a total of 126 seats. The electorate numbered 8-1 
million, as compared with 7-6 million in the 1957 election. 
The Communists and the Triple Alliance each had about 400,000 
workers in the field. Each party set up district election offices to 
guide the work of the constituency offices, which generally had some 
2,000 to 3,000 workers at their disposal. These workers were organ- 
ized into sector or panchayat committees, ward committees, and 
polling booth committees. On both sides more stress was laid on 
door-to-door canvassing than on big public meetings and proces- 
sions. Each side spent about Rs. 12 million on the campaign. The 
Government of India allocated Rs. 1-5 million towards the organ- 
ization of the election. 
There were about 8,700 polling stations, roughly one for every 
goo voters, each station being manned by five persons—the presid- 
ing officer, three polling officers, and a polling assistant. Adequate 
police arrangements were made to protect the polling booths and the 
Chief Election Commissioner secured the assistance of nearly 4,000 








1 Statesman (Calcutta), 2 December 19 i 
* This criticism was upheld, if indirectly, by Mr Nehru himself in his monthly 
press conference in New Delhi on 24 February 1960. | 
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policemen from the neighbouring states of Madras, Mysore, and 
Andhra to assist the local police, who numbered more than 17,000. 

With a view to ensuring an orderly and peaceful election, the 
Kerala Administration had suggested that the parties should adopt 
the following ‘useful six-point convention’: (i) parties should in- 
form the police in advance of their processions and meetings; (ii) 
while there would be no interference from the police, parties should 
be prepared to receive ‘advice’ from the police for the readjustment 
of their programmes where rival meetings and demonstrations were 
proposed to be held at places close to each other; (iii) parties should 
advise their followers to attend meetings without arms of any kind; 
(iv) processions should not interfere with traffic; (v) the parties 
should refrain from hoisting flags on public property, or on private 
properties should their owners object, or within fifty yards of the 
flags of another party; and (vi) restraint should be observed in writ- 
ing slogans and posting placards in public places, and no party 
should allow its supporters to tamper with its rivals’ slogans.* 

Despite these precautions, there were four murders in the cam- 
paign months of December to January, and ninety-two incidents 
during January in which the number of accused was 371. Fifteen of 
these incidents were of a serious nature involving more than a minor 
injury.* In this connection it may be recalled that an earlier appeal 
by the Governor of Kerala suggesting that the parties should sign 
a joint appeal against political violence had been turned down by 
all the parties except the Communist Party of India.* 

All parties called upon the services of their most prominent lead- 
ers in fighting the election. The Prime Minister, Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and the newly elected President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, Mr N. Sanjiva Reddy, the Defence Minister, Mr V. K. 
Krishna Menon, the Union Finance Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, 
and Mr U.N. Dhebar, a former Congress president, were among 
the national leaders who participated in the campaign on behalf of 
the Congress and the Triple Alliance. The Prime Minister severely 
castigated the Indian Communists, but warned Congress workers 
not to link Chinese aggression against Indian territory with inter- 
national Communism. The Praja Socialist Party enlisted the sup- 
port of the national chairman, Mr Asoka Mehta, and Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani. The Communist Party’s election campaign was conduct- 
ed by its Acting General Secretary, Mr M. N. Govindan Nair, and 


1 Times of India, 5 January 1960. * tbid., 31 January 1960. 
* ibid., 4 September 1959. 
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Mr E. M. S. Namboodiripad, an all-India leader who had been 
Chief Minister in the Kerala Ministry. As both of these men 
happened to come from Kerala, other nationally famous leaders 
such as Mr S. A. Dange, leader of the Communist group in Parlia- 
ment, Mr Ramamurthi, and Professor Hiren Mukherji, deputy 
leader of the Communist group in the Lok Sabha (Lower House), 
were also requisitioned by the Kerala unit. Replying to Mr Nehru’s 
charges against the Communist Party, Mr Dange said in a mass 
meeting in Ernakulam on 22 January that Mr Nehru represented the 


‘pathos’ of Indian politics. He had gone to Kerala to preach prin- 


ciples to the Communist Party after having given up his own prin- 
ciple in relation to the PSP and the Muslim League for the sake of 
an electoral alliance against the Communist Party. 

The Alliance advanced anti-Communist slogans specifically men- 
tioning some of the actions of the dissolved Ministry, such as the 
Education Bill curtailing the freedom of Catholics and Nairs in the 
management of educational institutions. The Catholic Church and 
the Muslim Mullahs exhorted their followers to vote against the 
Communists on religious grounds. Chinese incursions on the bor- 
ders of India were also exploited by the anti-Communists. The 
Communists were obviously on the defensive on all these matters. 
Indeed this election was fought primarily as a struggle of anti-Com- 
munists versus Communists, whereas in previous elections the main 
issue was between anti-Congress elements and the Congress. 

Polling in all the 114 constitucncies was completed in one day 
(1 February) and not staggered over a week or more, as in the past. 
But the most significant innovation was the marking system of vot- 
ing. Previously, except in one or two by-elections in urban areas, 
the voter was given a numbered ballot paper bearing the names and 
symbols of the contesting candidates which he put into the appro- 
priate ballot box (there being one box for each candidate). Under 
the marking system there is only a single ballot box. The voter 
marks in ink on his ballot paper the name or symbol of the candidate 
of his choice, folds it, and puts it into the ballot box in the presence 
of the polling staff. 

The marking system presupposes a greater degree of intelligence, 
if not actual literacy, on the part of the voters. Though Kerala has 
the highest percentage of literacy in India by no means all the voters 
could be considered literate. If the number of votes invalidated is 
any indication, then the voters must be regarded as having acquitted 
themselves quite well: there were 89,364 invalid votes (a little over 
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1 per cent of the total) as against 47,000 (0-81 per cent) in 1957. The 
relative and absolute increases in the number of wasted votes were 
far smaller than the relative and absolute increases in the number of 
votes polled. In February 1960, 84-3 per cent of the electorate 
voted, as against 66 per cent in 1957. The corresponding absolute 
numbers were 8-1 million and 5-8 million respectively. 

Indeed another distinctive if not unexpected feature was the un- 
usually heavy poll. “To one who witnessed a few earlier elections in 
the State,’ wrote a newspaperman on the eve of the election, ‘the 
current one strikes as extraordinary in many ways and certainly un- 
precedented in its impact. The war of the slogans shouted and writ- 
ten upon all conceivable places like public roads, public and private 
compounds, walls, culverts, and the like by rival party workers is 
only matched by the battle of the flags of the different parties, one 
vying with another to fly a little higher.’ The average poll was about 
85 per cent—only a little short of the national record of 88 per cent 
polled in Travancore-Cochin in 1954.? 

Women played a considerable part. The special correspondent of 
the Hindu (29 January 1960) wrote after his tour of Kerala: “Tre- 
mendous work is being put forth by the workers of both sides (i.e. 
Communists and anti-Communists) and thousands are in the field 
working round the clock. A sizeable number of women workers are 
also doing active electioneering work.’ The women’s votes were a 
decisive factor. Nearly 4 million women voted and in many booths 
they outnumbered the male voters. 


THE RESULTS 

The results showed a crushing defeat for the Communists so far 
as the securing of seats was concerned. The Triple Alliance obtained 
76-6 per cent of the seats and 43-37 per cent of the total number of 
votes polled, while the Communist Party and its allies, though 
securing 43°33 per cent of the votes, won only a little over 23 per 
cent of the seats. 

The 126 seats had been contested by 312 candidates. In 78 con- 
stituencies there was a straight fight between the Communist Party 
and the Alliance, as against only 23 straight contests in 1957. In all 
except one constituency (Koothuparamba, where the Communist 
Party had no candidate of its own but supported the nominee of the 


» Hindu (Madras), 27 January 1960. 
2 Times of India (Bombay), 4 February 1960 (dispatch from Trivandrum); 
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Indian Socialist Party) the two blocs had their rival candidates. The 
Alliance won 58 of the straight contests and the CPI 22. In 42 con- 
stituencies there were 3 contestants: of these the Alliance won 31 
and the Communists 8. In each of the remaining 6 constituencies 
there were 4 or more candidates, and of these the Alliance secured 5. 

Fifty-one candidates failed to obtain one-sixth of the votes and 
so lost their deposits. Fourteen of them belonged to the KSP, 14 to 
the RSP, 3 to the Jan Sangh, and 3 to the Socialist Party of India of 
Mr Lohia, while 17 were Independents. No Congress, Communist, 
PSP, or Muslim League candidate lost his deposit. 

One hundred and six members of the dissolved Assembly con- 
tested the elections, of whom 71 (35 Congress, 9 PSP, 6 ML, 18 
Communists, 2 Communist-supported Independents, and 1 un- 
attached Independent) were successful. Thirty-five persons were 
unseated, of whom 31 were Communists, 2 Communist-supported 
Independents, and 2 Congressmen. Among the defeated were 7 of 
the 11 members of the dissolved Communist Ministry. Among the 
successful candidates 7 were women (1 more than in the last Assem- 
bly) and 12 belonged to the Scheduled Castes (3 less than in the 
dissolved Assembly). 

The polarization of the political elements, with a consequent re- 
duction in the number of contestants, resulted in a larger number 
of decisive results than before. In the 1957 election only 61 of the 
successful candidates obtained more than 50 per cent of the total 
votes polled in their respective constituencies; the corresponding 
number this year is 107. 

The eight parties contesting the election included all the four 
national parties—the Indian National Congress, the Communist 
Party of India, the Praja Socialist Party, and the Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh—and three purely local ones, the Muslim League, the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, and the Kerala Socialist Party. The 
eighth party, the Indian Socialist Party, led by the erstwhile PSP 
leader Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, is an all-India party but is not offi- 
cially recognized as such and has only a very small following. The 
RSP obtained only one seat and the other three minor parties none. 
The following table summarizes the results. 

From these results it is obvious that the forceful political ele- 
ments in Kerala are grouped around four parties—three of them 
national (Congress, Communist, and Praja Socialist) and one local 
(Muslim League). The other two local parties (RSP and KSP) 
which had commanded some influence earlier have been completely 
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KERALA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 1960 


Seats Seats 
Party mai. ann Votes Polled 
Indian National Congress 80 (124)' 63 (43) 2,791,294 (2,209,251) 
Communist Party of India 102 (101) 26 (60) 2,975,259 (2,059,547) 
Praja Socialist Party 33 (64) 20 (9) 1,146,029 (628,261) 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh 3 Nil 5,277 
Muslim League 12 (17) 1 (8) 399,925 (270,470) 
Revolutio: Socialist Party 18 (27) 1 {o) 106,137 (188,443) 
Kerala Socialist Party 14 Nil 5,938 
Socialist Party of a 4 Nil 21,297 
Communist-sponsored Independents 23 4,877 
Independents aa (ss) 3| (s) se877h (625,602) 


1 1957 results in brackets. 


eclipsed. All the KSP and Jan Sangh candidates and 14 of the 18 
RSP candidates lost their deposits. 

The Communists contested more seats than in 1957 and obtained 
more votes (both relatively and in absolute numbers) but fewer 
seats. The Congress contested a far smaller number of seats but ob- 
tained more votes (in absolute numbers, though their popularity 
relative to other political parties showed a decline from 1957). The 
Muslim League also put up fewer candidates, obtained 129,000 
more votes (the relative popularity showing no marked change), and 
gained three seats more than in 1967. The RSP contested fewer 
seats and obtained fewer votes but won one seat (in 1957 it had none), 
There were fewer Independent candidates in the field; they obtain- 
ed more votes and retained five seats as before; but whereas in the 
previous Assembly all five were supported by, and supporters of, 
the Communist Party, there are now only three such Independent 
candidates, the other two supporting the anti-Communist Alliance. 

The Kerala State Council of the Communist Party of India met 
on 5 February at Ernakulam for a preliminary review of the results 
of the election. The Committee stated that the party had emerged 
‘stronger than before and remains the first party of the people’ in 
the state. It had failed to secure the expected number of seats but 
with its allied Independents had registered an advance of 3-8 per 
cent in their poll, as against an increase of less than 1 per cent for the 
Triple Alliance. The Secretariat of the Party’s National Council, 
meeting in New Delhi on the same day, passed a resolution which 
repeated similar sentiments, stating that the results of the poll clear- 
ly showed that the policies and principles of the Communist Party, 
which it had sought to garry out when in control of the Government, 
had won more support among the people than before.' Three days 
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later, however, the Executive Committee of the Kerala State Party : 
Council adopted a resolution admitting that it was ‘useless trying 
to ignore the gravity or minimize the seriousness of the defeat’. 
The Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee adopted a resolution 
on 7 February thanking the people of Kerala, the other parties in 
the Alliance, and the other organizations for their co-operation in 
achieving a great victory in the elections. Its President, Mr R. | 
Sanker, told pressmen that the Committee generally favoured some 
form of ‘joint Government of the Alliance and not an exclusively | 
Congress Government’. The Central Congress Parliamentary 
Board, meeting in New Delhi on 9 February, also agreed that unity 
among the three parties forming the Alliance should be maintained 
and strengthened by the formation of ‘some sort of a joint ministry 
of the State’.* In its view, however, a Congressman should head the 
| coalition Ministry (the State Unit of the Congress Party had earlier 
| indicated its willingness to accept Mr Thanu Pillai, of the PSP, as 
| the Chief Minister), which should preferably be limited to the Con- 
gress and the PSP. The third party of the Alliance—the Muslim 
League—might be offered the Speakership of the Assembly.‘ 
| The Muslim League, however, wanted to have at least one mem- 
ber in the Ministry, and this demand was strongly supported by the 
| PSP; but the Congress High Command vehemently opposed this 
: suggestion. Meanwhile on 14 February, after much internal wrang- 
) ling, Mr R. Sanker was elected leader of the Congress Legislature 
| Party in Kerala.’ 
The Executive Committee of the Praja Socialist Party, meeting 
in New Delhi, adopted a resolution on 9 February hailing the victory 
of the anti-Communist Alliance, and appointed a five-man Com- 
mittee headed by its National Chairman to deal with post-election 
developments in Kerala, including the party’s participation in a 
coalition Ministry.* The party’s chief concern was to secure a Mus- 
lim League member in the proposed Cabinet, to which the Con- 
gress was opposed. 

The Congress—PSP talks for a coalition Ministry nearly foundered 
over this fundamental divergence. As a final concession, the Con- 
gress President told the Chairman of the PSP that should the | 
PSP refuse to join a coalition with Congress, the latter would be 
prepared to give full support to the PSP if it decided to form a minis- 
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try by itself or in coalition with the Muslim League.' Explaining the 
Congress opposition to the latter’s inclusion, Mr Nehru stated at 
his monthly press conference in New Delhi on 24 February that the 
Muslim League’s election manifesto had contained references which 
were highly objectionable.? Eventually, however, a Congress—-PSP 
coalition Ministry was sworn in on 22 February, headed by Mr 
Thanu Pillai of the PSP. It consisted of eight Congress and three 
PSP members, including the Chief Minister. A member of the 
Muslim League was duly elected Speaker of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 
S. C. SARKER 
1 ibid., 19 February 1960. ® Hindu (Madras), 25 February 1960. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the article on ‘Literary and Artistic Life in the U.S.S.R.’ in The 
World Today, April 1960, on p. 170, line 8, Dovchenko was incorrectly 
described as a painter. The reference is in fact to the well-known film- 
producer Alexander Dovchenko. 
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